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FREE TRADE IN DISCUSSION. 



With the liberal and considerate judgment born of culture, 
Professor Sumner, in his entertaining book on the subject, char- 
acterizes protectionism as "an arrant piece of economic quackery 
masquerading under an affectation of learning and philosophy;" 
as deserving, in his exuberant phrase, " only contempt and scorn, 
satire and ridicule " — with which, but for its strength in the tra- 
ditions and the ignorance of people, he would be glad, as a matter 
of entertainment, to overwhelm its advocates. 

That the present paper contains neither learning nor philoso- 
phy, the reader will, I fear, all too soon find out for himself ; but 
in order that the courteous Professor may not be annoyed by 
another masquerade, let me at the outset disavow the assumption 
of anything but pure scientific ignorance, and only plead that all 
algebra skirmishes around an unknown quantity and that the 
solution of the equation is just as absolute as if the coffee or the 
copper were on the blackboard instead of the x and y which rep- 
resent them. So may tariff and free trade be the symbols of logic, 
serving as well for the terms of a syllogism or for the test of fallacy 
as if one owned a coal-mine, or invented a loom, or left fifteen 
years of exclusive devotion to political economy in order to explain 
to " intelligent voters of all degrees of general culture what pro- 
tectionism is and how it works." The principles on which a 
reasoner proceeds and the methods which he employs, concern all 
discussion, irrespective of the thing discussed, so that we may, 
perhaps, inspect his methods without tapping those reservoirs of 
" satire and derision " which " remain reserved" for the masquer- 
aders who add hypocrisy to ignorance. 

But no sooner has one raised a shelter against this deserved 
downpour than the mise en scene is shifted, and we find it is not 
the cold chill of satire but the hot blast of " moral indignation " 
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that threatens us. Protectionism, which, in one paragraph, had 
merited only "contempt and scorn, satire and ridicule," in the 
next paragraph arouses the Professor's " moral indignation." The 
" arrant piece of economic quackery," over which he could hardly 
stop laughing and be "patient and serious," in the twinkling of 
an eye becomes " a subtle, cruel, and unjust invasion of rights " 
which forces him to the front. One cannot help wishing that he 
had kept to the quackery theory. To begin an economic discus- 
sion by scorching one's opponent with " moral indignation," seems 
a womanish rather than a scientific mode of procedure. If any- 
thing might claim to be discussed calmly, it is a purely business 
question like protectionism. Professor Sumner derides the " senti- 
mental protectionist," yet himself attempts to sentimentalize free 
trade by classing it with free conscience, free worship, free speech, 
free press, free soil. But, so far as it can be there, it has always 
been there. When our nation was founded on freedom, freedom 
was in them all except for the negro, and he racked the country 
with convulsive throes till he too was free. The Professor is at 
his old trick of " smelling pine." The principle of freedom was 
enthroned a hundred years ago. But when he says: "Trade does 
not need any regulation or restraint," he slyly slips trade out of 
the class of commerce and conscience and sets it above all social 
laws. Worship needs restraint; Freeman was incarcerated. Con- 
science needs restraint; Guiteau was hung. Speech and press are 
not free to malign. Soil is not free to the trespasser; a man may 
not dam his own brook to the flooding of his neighbor's field. Our 
State is founded on the principle that a man has freedom till he 
reaches the line of another man's right ; all dispute is as to where 
that line ought to be drawn. It is not a question of principle 
but of fact. When two farmers go to law about a division wall, it 
is not a matter of free soil; it is a question of where the stone wall 
should stand. The lawyers do not declaim on the rights of man. 
They go to the register's office and look up deeds ; they go to the 
probate office and inspect wills. The free-trader admits that 
government has a right to restrict trade by a tax for revenue, and 
in so doing he gives up the whole question of unrestricted free 
trade. He concedes the right to restrict. The only question re- 
maining is, what restriction is wise ? In society nothing is abso- 
lutely free. Everything is free, subject to the necessities of society. 
Restriction of trade for revenue is to pay the expenses of the gov- 
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eminent. Bestriction for protection is to benefit the people who 
own, uphold, elect the government. Protectionism does not 
profess to protect for one man, or for one set of men alone. It 
professes to protect for the advantage of all. It may be mistaken. 
It may protect to the disadvantage of some. But that is a matter 
of detail, not of principle; a matter for investigation, not for de- 
nunciation. 

Unhappily, Professor Sumner has for this tortoise mode of pro- 
cedure only contempt. He has " been studying political economy 
almost exclusively for the last fifteen years," and this miserable 
matter of petty detail throws it all into confusion. Before it, ''the 
science falls dead on the spot. . . . What can the economist learn or 
do ? What function is there for the university or the school ? . . . 
The only questions which can arise are as to the number, variety, 
size, and proportion of the taxes. As to these questions, the 
economist can offer no light. . . , He can deduce no principles, lay 
down no laws in regard to them. The legislator must go on in the 
dark, and experiment. If his taxes do not produce the required 
result, ... he has to change it. If the result still fails, change it 
again. Protectionism bars the science of political economy . . . 
and the only process of the art of statesmanship to which it leads 
is eternal trial and failure." 

This is, undoubtedly, a true indictment against protectionism. 
For the purposes of the schools and colleges, free trade must be 
far superior. It easily adapts itself to a formula as incontestable 
as the multiplication table. In the class-room, major premise, 
minor premise and conclusion slip into place as easily as the pink 
and blue countries of a dissected map. Free trade being a simple 
negation, a man of science can go into his study and lay down laws 
and deduce principles and make up a scheme of political economy 
in five minutes, which shall be absolutely perfect, and run to a 
charm in the classic silence of his library, because unscientific 
facts are not apt to come in and clog the works. As an intellect- 
ual effort or a class-room exercise, free trade is far the more man- 
ageable and satisfactory. Compared with its simple requirements, 
the hand of the legislator is clumsy indeed, who imposes a tax, 
stands off to regard it, and then tries again, makes no pretense 
of forming a science, and looks askance at the deduction of 
principles. Nevertheless, science itself seems to show that, out- 
side college walls, the world and all that is therein were made on 
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the clumsy legislative " if-at-first-you-don't-succeed-try-try-again " 
pattern, and not upon the perfected politico-scientific pattern. 
The protectionists are practicing at the art of statesmanship, just 
as the Creator of protectionists set the example. The science of 
political economy — it is saying a good deal, but I venture the sug- 
gestion that the science of political economy — lay in the creative 
mind as clearly as in Professor Sumner's, and that Creative Energy 
could have evoked humanity in an instant, complete ; but, so far 
as we know, it began with an atom, went on with a plant, still 
higher with a fish, and higher yet with a bird, and then the pro- 
tectionist came, slowly corrupting the earth, until the crowning 
effort defied failure, and the free-trader 

" God-like, erect in native honor, clad 
In naked majesty, seemed Lord of all." 

But if the universe could wait uncounted years while Omnipotence 
was experimenting in our dark, cannot the free-trader wait a little 
longer for the limited intelligence of sinful man to experiment in 
the same darkness ? 

Yet one would not deny that the method of Creative Energy, 
as manifested in the free-trader, has a certain superiority over the 
ordinary Divine-historic method. The celerity with which, "led 
by a study of political economy," Professor Sumner simultaneously 
settles a country and a question laughs the geologic ages to scorn. 

"Suppose that a district, A, has two million inhabitants, one 
million of whom produce a million bushels of wheat, and one 
million produce a million hundred-weight of iron ; and suppose 
that a bushel of wheat exchanges for a hundred-weight of iron : 
now, by improved transportation and emigration, suppose that a 
new wheat country, B, is opened, and that its people bring wheat 
to the first district, offering two bushels for a hundred-weight of 
iron — plainly, they must offer more than one bushel for one hun- 
dred-weight, or it is useless for them to come. Now, the people of 
A, by putting all their labor and capital in iron production, produce 
two million hundred-weight. They keep one million hundred- 
weight, and exchange one million hundred-weight of iron for two 
million bushels of wheat ... by which they have gained a 
million bushels of wheat. Such is the gain of all trade." 

Certainly, no other merely human Logos has come so near the 
summary of Genesis : "God said, Let there be light and there was 
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light." With that swift irresistible suppose of Professor Sumner, 
districts are organized, harvests reaped, manufactures "planted," 
countries opened, trade established, profits secured, problems 
solved. Never was an easier emigration than that which sailed 
down the ink on a facile pen and landed the new nation B beside 
the old nation A ; or a cheaper transportation than that which set 
the million of B wheat at the doors of the A district, or any 
" boom " in iron equal to this sudden doubling of price in the B 
offer to the A folks. It seems, even to Professor Sumner, some- 
thing of a jump ; for he stops the emigration a minute to lift his 
head and explain : "Plainly they must ; ... or it is useless for 
them to come ! " If they must, of course they do, though it is 
not easy to see at once the why and wherefore, still, with a hun- 
dred per cent, profit in prospect, higher bars than these might be 
lightly climbed ; but, oh ! immigrants of A and colonists about to 
be, thrust in your sickles at Professor Sumner's library windows, 
for nowhere outside do the waving wheat-fields whiten to so boun- 
teous a harvest ! I also am a farmer. 

No wonder Professor Sumner has small respect for statistics, and 
with its Indian wars, its congressional tariff tinkering, its droughts 
and freshets, its over-production and its labor-strikes, detests the 
details of a bona-fide State, when pure Science, off-hand, can con- 
struct a State and a Trade without a hitch and with millions in it. 
No wonder he cries out with a loud and bitter cry when he sees his 
pretty little scientific model all jarred out of gear by being ruth- 
lessly trundled off to the factories and fields. He cannot rescue 
it or keep it from going to pieces, but he can stand at the front 
gate and forestall failure by shouting : You won't prove anything 
even if you do rattle it to powder. "Prosperity in a free-trade 
country, or distress in a protectionist country is fatal to protection- 
ism, while distress in a free-trade country or prosperity in a pro- 
tectionist country proves nothing against free trade. Hence, the 
fallacy of all Mr. K. P. Porter's letters is obvious." 

And with this, " Heads, I win ; tails, you lose " pronuncia- 
mento, which we have all heard fizzing from toy guns, but never 
before saw fired off as a logical canon by a college faculty, the 
bereaved scientist returns to those " scientific pursuits " which, 
happily for politics, form his "real occupation." 

I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with Mr. B. P. Porter 
or his letters, but can hardly help congratulating his surviving 
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relatives upon the neatness and dispatch with which his arraign- 
ment, indictment, trial, sentence, and execution are accomplished. 
It is an instantaneous intellectual cremation which scarcely leaves 
of Mr. R. P. Porter ashes enough to inurn. 

But even a political scientist cannot he supposed to sweep away 
two powerful and almost exhaustive classes of evidence without 
some reason. Prosperity is the object of all effort. One would 
say that the relative prosperity of free trade and protection 
countries is the chief thing to be looked at for testimony. Why 
is it that prosperity in a free-trade country makes for free trade, 
but prosperity in a protectionist country does not make for pro- 
tection ? Because, we are assured, the protectionist assumes that 
if we have free trade " we shall fail of our highest prosperity," 
while if we have protection, " we can be led up to a higher pros- 
perity." True ; but to the intelligent voter of a low degree of gen- 
eral culture it still seems that the relative prosperity of protection 
and free-trade countries bears. directly on that point. To the 
free-trader, protectionism is the great corrupter and crippler of our 
country, and simultaneously appears Professor Huxley and an- 
nounces without further ado that England, the exemplar free-trade 
country, is also going to the devil, and by a circuitous route. The 
American professor has been " studying political economy almost 
exclusively for the last fifteen years," and the profoundest im- 
pression produced on his own opinion is that nobody understands 
it. The English professor has been devoting still more time to 
study, and arrives at the corresponding conclusion that the Eng- 
lish majority is "grossly ignorant of the elements of political 
science ; " yet the majority in America decrees protection, and the 
majority in England decrees free trade. If protectionism in Amer- 
ica is attributable to gross ignorance of political science, why is 
not free trade in England attributable to the same gross ignorance ? 

Statesmen suited to the American professor's type of State 
" have not yet come forward in any great number " under the de- 
grading and corrupting, the grotesque and revolting influences of 
our sentimental, dogmatic, Philistine, stupid, humbug, invincibly 
ignorant and dishonest Protectionism ; but the English social and. 
natural-science professor puts up his glass to his eye, and, sweep- 
ing around the British Parliament, reared upon long years of 
free-trade principles and practices, asks imperiously : " Have we 
one real statesman ? I see no signs of any." 
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Misery loves company, and, like Professor Sumner, does not 
trouble itself " to keep or to throw off scientific or professional dig- 
nity." When it is charged that, under protectionism, statesman- 
ship has disappeared, this unhappy country declines to be deprived 
of the melancholy consolation to be found in telephoning over to 
its free-trade brother : " Hello ! England ! you're another ! " 

The American professor is morally indignant at the "gro- 
tesque and revolting " legislation of American protectionists ; and 
the English professor thinks that the English leaders — who are 
free-traders — are " simply the fastest runners and the loudest 
squeakers of the herd which is rushing blindly down to its de- 
struction." Why is not the squeak of the English Liberal as disas- 
trous to the logic of free trade as the squeak of the American 
protectionist to the logic of protection ? 

It may be suggested, in an aside, that Professor Huxley, who is 
wide and wonderful in his scope of science, is certainly a little out 
in his New Testament. He represents his countrymen as a herd of 
swine " going to the devil ; " but if he will refer to the original 
herd of swine which served for their prototype, he will notice 
that the devil had come to them. That is why they were on the 
run. He represents the herd as going to its disreputable goal by 
" a circuitous method," yet at the same time as " rushing blindly 
down to its own destruction," or, as St. Matthew has it, literally, 
" running violently down a steep place." The very point is that 
they did not go roundabout. If their method had been circui- 
tous, if they had simply rooted their way along, feeding and grunt- 
ling, (that is the nearest I can get to the busy and contented noise 
made by pigs at play !) leisurely around the sides of the steep place 
down to the water by gradual descent, the devil would not have 
been in them. That is the natural way for pigs to go. Experto 
crede. Believe a farmer. In that case, the water would not have 
been their destruction, but their life. Let us hope that the great 
scientist who is worthy of all honor as an apostle of the living God 
and a devout student of the Old Testament of the rocks, builded 
better than he knew in this revised version of the New Testament 
of the gospel. Let us hope that England's most graceful runner 
and most musical squeaker — the golden-mouthed Gladstone — who 
once was blind, but who now sees, shall lead a willing herd by a cir- 
cuitous method ; not to be ingulfed in a Eed Sea of anarchy, but to 
drink the life-giving waters of national freedom and lasting peace. 
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It may seem a small matter, but I am sure that the learned Pro- 
fessor would be as loath to annoy his ignorant readers by driving 
his herd awry, as they would be to annoy him by splashing a Tri- 
assic atlantosaurus into a Laurentian lake. 

Unhappily, Professor Sumner does not confine himself to his 
first fair representation of the protectionists' pretensions that 
protection will lead the country to a higher prosperity than will 
free trade. He represents the protectionist as promising "to 
make everybody well off," as having a "device for saving the 
country from hard times," while the free-trader makes no such 
promise and possesses no such device. The protectionist " is like 
the doctor who can give us just the pill we need to cleanse our 
blood," while "the respectable" free-trade physician will not 
" tell us that he can give us specifics to keep us well." If this were 
true, if protectionists did promise that everybody should be well 
off, and that there should be no hard times, then distress in a 
protectionist country would be fatal to protectionism ; but I never 
heard protectionism make such promises except from a free- 
trader's mouth. What protectionism holds is exactly what Professor 
Sumner said at first, viz. : that it held that prosperity will be greater 
under protection than under free trade. Enthusiastic advocates 
may sometimes hope greater things than experienced leaders war- 
rant, but a party in church or state is to be judged by its "sub- 
stance of doctrine," not by its irresponsible extremists. To adopt 
the professor's own figure, Dr. Fritz advertises under his portrait 
that he will " Read diseases by the eye of the patient. Daily. Hours 
9 to 12 a.m., 1 to 4 and 7 to 9 p.m. No information from the 
patient — no examination — no previous knowledge of the case. 
Every ache, pain and symptom described without a single mistake. 
Heals the sick and deformed without medicine or surgical opera- 
tion. Don't let procrastination seal your fate." Yet this does not 
at all prove that the family doctor is a humbug. He cannot cure 
hydrophobia, but he may be of great service in pleurisy. He 
never promised to cure you by staring at you, especially if you 
persist in playing with a mad dog, but he does think that a com- 
munity which will follow his directions will be less liable to be ill, 
and will be sooner rid of illness when illness befalls, than if it had 
rigidly refused all "intelligent assistance;" and vital statistics 
are very much to his purpose. 

The announcement that the most marked effect of fifteen years' 
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exclusive study of political economy is the conviction that nohody 
understands the effects of taxation, is to be taken with a mental 
reservation. For, to the intelligent voter, it is immediately ex- 
plained that " taxes are crippling, shortening, reducing all the 
time ; " that " all taxation, beyond what is necessary for an eco- 
nomical administration of good government, is either luxurious 
or wasteful," and that "all the assumptions of protectionists must 
be abandoned as false." Nobody understands the effects of taxa- 
tion ; but the free-trader understands them enough to know that 
they are all bad. He cannot tell what they mean, but he knows 
that what the protectionist thinks they mean is false. 

This fable teaches the immense self-satisfaction to be derived 
from fifteen years of close attention to the facts which make for 
your own theory, and entire exclusion of those which make for 
your opponent's theory. It reveals the superiority of a " system 
to which one is led by a study of political economy," in " school 
and university," over the patchwork system which one slowly 
builds up by observing the working facts of experience. It will 
also be seen that the peach-blow vase which enshrines the ashes of 
the late lamented Mr. K. P. Porter, is quite large enough to hold 
the remains of the whole protectionist party after it has passed 
under Professor Sumner's furnace-blast. 

Prom his fifteen years of exclusive scientific study the American 
professor has conceived as great a contempt for our national legis- 
lators as the English professor has for England's "poor Eight 
Honorable rhetoricians." "We select some of ourselves, who 
certainly are not the best business men among ourselves, to go to 
Washington, and then turn around and tax ourselves blindly, or 
if not blindly, craftily and selfishly. [In which case it is " we " 
who are foolish rather than the congressmen whom " we " select.] 
This Congress has never had, and has never seemed to think that it 
needed to get, any knowledge of the mode of operation of protective 
taxes." 

Yet, two pages before this astounding declaration, the informa- 
tion is given that, in 1882, Congress "appointed a tariff com- 
mission which spent several months in collecting evidence." 
Congress may not have got any information; it may not have 
known what to do with it after it had got it ; it may not have had 
any to begin with, and there may be no knowledge of taxation in 
the country except what is contained within the brain cells of the 
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Yale College faculty, but the intelligent voter who is sufficiently 
cultured to read words of more than one syllable knows that what 
Professor Sumner says on one page contradicts what he says on 
another page, and deep in the electoral conviction is planted a 
mustard-seed of mistrust regarding that great political science 
which is so magnificently unknown. 

"An examination of the tariff as a piece of legislation, offers 
to us nothing but a burden, which must cripple any economic 
power which we have." Then, with his remarkable facility at 
forgetting those things which are behind, when he is reaching 
forth unto those which are before, Professor Sumner maintains 
that even if this stupid Congress could devise a scheme of legisla- 
tion that should be just right, it would not last a week, because we 
grow so fast ! Under this blind, selfish, crafty, grotesque, revolt- 
ing protection legislation, which " offers us nothing but a burden," 
which must cripple any economic power we have, which is crip- 
pling, shortening, reducing, all the time over and over again, " di- 
minishing capital and lowering the average of comfort," we are 
"fifty-five millions of people on three and a half million square 
miles of land. Every day new lines of communication are opened, 
new discoveries made, new inventions produced, new processes ap- 
plied. . . . How . . . could Congress keep up with the changes, and 
re-adaptations which would be required ? The notion is prepos- 
terous." 

Is it a crippled, burdened nation that is leaping ahead every 
day, so fast and far, that no legislation can keep up with it ? 
The intelligent voter of a very low degree of general culture, would 
talk thus of a prosperous, energetic, alert and successful nation ; 
and he needs to have it explained to him, that it is only by de- 
voting fifteen years in one's library, to the study of political econ- 
omy, and leaving out all the trivial little facts of trade, and manu- 
facture, and population, and profit, which make against one's 
own theory, and make for the humbug and sentimental protection- 
ists, that this Republic can be thus crushed and crippled. By pure 
science, in his lecture-room, Professor Sumner can ruin his country ; 
but, in the census returns, and on the hills and valleys, the popula- 
tion keeps rolling up and the manufactures keep rolling on. The 
free-traders' persistent pessimism is like that of the old-fashioned 
Harlem railroad-president, who long refused to put on a new 
morning train to New York, and, after he had been forced into it, 
vol. cxlii.— no. 355. 38 
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groutily justified his refusal and emphasized the folly of his associ- 
ates, by pointing out that the new train was just as crowded as the 
old ones ! " Take off your foolish taxes," cries the free-trader ; 
"they are crippling the country. And if they were wise taxes, they 
would not stay on because the country is running so fast ! " 

To all which one can only exclaim, with the small boy contem- 
plating for the first time his smaller brother, "Funny 'ittle 
beggar ! " 

With the clutch of immortal youth, Professor Sumner swoops 
down upon the protectionists' idea of nationality, or as he, in his 
mild, philosophical way calls it, "their pretended nationality." 
This becomes " fatally broken up at the first step," because "eco- 
nomic units are not national units." True ; but is it fatal ? We 
tramp oyer a page or two of assumptions and assertions that it is 
fatal, and that any other theory is matter for satire and derision ; 
but after all, is it fatal ? 

The economic unit and the national unit, are not the same, but 
is not the national unit stronger than the economic unit, and, if 
either is to be sacrificed, ought it not to be the economic rather 
than the national unit ? " Nova Scotia," say satire and derision, 
"did not join the revolt of our thirteen colonies. Hence, it is 
thought ruinous to let coal and potatoes come in freely from Nova 
Scotia. If she had revolted with us, it would have been for the 
benefit of everybody in this Union, to trade with her as freely as 
we now trade with Maine." Yes, certainly, because in that case, 
Nova Scotia would have been bearing her share in the support of 
our government, in the cost of our post-office, and of the new car- 
pets for Congress, the signal service, and all our coast defenses. 
Instead of which, she supports Queen Victoria— to whom God give 
grace of wisdom in her grave and great opportunity— and, if it 
came to the point, Nova Scotia would attack our defenses instead 
of strengthening them. That is why we do not give her the ad- 
vantages of Maine. John offers himself to Jane, and she refuses 
him. If she had accepted him, he would have paid for her gowns, 
her house, her food — and good reason for it, because she would 
have taken care of his mind and manners ; but she chose James 
instead. She cannot expect to have the spending of John's money, 
for whom she does nothing, as she has of James's money, for whom 
she does all things. When Jane refused John, he turned to Susan 
who accepted him. The two families might live together in one 
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house more cheaply than they live separately in two houses either 
of which is large enough for both. Cooking can be as easily done 
for four as for two, with scarcely more coal, with scarcely more 
food, but they stubbornly prefer two houses, and all the cost and 
cumber of two establishments. The economic unit does not coin- 
cide with the domestic unit, and, much as man loves money, the 
domestic unit is the stronger. He sacrifices money to seclusion, 
to separateness, to the family. " Is this wisdom," asks Professor 
Sumner, " or is it all pure folly and wrong-headedness ? " 

Wisdom ? A thousand times over, it is wisdom. The family unit 
is founded on the sacrifice of the economic unit ; yet, on the other 
hand, so marvelous are the ways of the power outside ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, that this very sacrifice of the eco- 
nomic unit to the domestic unit works to the infinite widening 
of the scope of economic forces. He that hateth his life shall keep 
it. It is the Eevelation of the Word and the Revelation of His- 
tory. The rearing of the family takes the chief part of the money 
that most men earn, yet, by a paradox of Heaven, the wealth of a 
nation, and even the wealth of a family, is far greater for the rear- 
ing of families, than it would be if men refused to rear families, 
and devoted their lives to themselves alone ; nay, more, the satis- 
factions which wealth secures are vastly increased by wife and 
children, who are consumers and not producers, yet, who contrib- 
ute far more by stimulus than they detract by expenditure. 

The nation is but a large family. The boundary lines of na- 
tions are no more selfish, no more imaginary, than the boundary 
lines of families. In heaven, they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage. In the millenium, the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, and there shall be no cages, or contracts, or cus- 
toms, or taxes. Until that day, the exclusive and separated family 
of earth, is the best ideal of, and the best preparation for, the one 
perfect family, which is the form of the social life of heaven ; and 
the secluded and separate nation, building itself up in prosperity 
and perfectness, is the best preparation for the time when all the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the one kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ. 

Professor Sumner will not tolerate this Divine method of evolu- 
tion. He will have the economic unit dominant, yet will act as if 
the heavenly unit were dominant. He wants the nations to do now 
just what they would do if the millennium were here. He thinks 
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trade ought now to be perfectly free — just as we all would wish it to 
be perfectly free, if the world had reached the stage where all men's 
good is each man's rule. He argues that for one nation not to have 
free trade until all nations have free trade, is just the same as 
to say that a man cannot afford to be honest unless everybody is 
honest. But this is to speak like Job's wife, not like a man of 
science. It is not the cultivated mind which sees in political oppo- 
sition personal dishonesty. 

It would be nearer things as they are to say no man can afford 
to trust everything to everybody's unselfishness until everybody is 
unselfish. I venture to suggest that, in this, Professor Sumner is as 
rigid as any protectionist. If he owns the house he lives in, he 
has a deed of it. He does not trust his tenure to the benevolence 
of the preceding owner. If he owns a share in a bank, he keeps a 
certificate of ownership. He does not trust the directors to give 
it to him when he wants it, because it is right. If he has lent a 
railroad ten thousand dollars, he holds a note for it, and if he has 
lent money to some Western farmer he holds a mortgage on the 
farm. This is not being dishonest, but it is not acting as if every- 
body were unselfish. Professor Sumner does not pull down jails and 
dismiss the police because honesty is the best policy. Honesty is the 
best policy ; still there are many burglars and sneak-thieves, and 
Professor Sumner locks his doors. Nations are not all of one mind, 
with all men's good for each man's rule. It is still each man for 
himself, except as the divine institution of the family has made a 
man sacrifice himself for the weak of his own family, and for the 
weakest most, and so has led him gradually into the courtesies, 
the benevolences of society, and the sense of universal humanity. 
It is still each nation for itself until, through intense patriotism, 
each nation is learning respect for the patriotism of other nations; 
is learning the power of international amenity, the imperativeness 
of international justice, the solidarity of the nations, and slow 
and sure comes up the golden year. 

" If the man who first sees the truth and first acts wisely did not 
get a special premium for it, the whole moral order of the universe 
would have to be changed." It is not necessary for the protection- 
ist to cross swords with the free-trader on his modest little assump- 
tion that he is the first discoverer and disciple of truth; or on the 
womanish assumption that a question of pecuniary and industrial 
method is a question of morals. Before we reach these we stumble 
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upon the principle which supports them both, and find it contra- 
dicted all along the line of history. If spiritual premiums are 
referred to — the mens conscia recti — the principle is right but 
irrelevant ; for free trade or protection is not a question of spiritual 
reward but of per cent, profits. If material rewards are referred 
to, the statement is not true. On the contrary, if the man who 
first sees the truth and first acts wisely got a special premium for it, 
the whole moral order of the universe would have been different 
all along from what it has been ever since we knew it. The first 
and only man who ever saw the whole truth and acted wisely from 
the beginning died ignominiously on the cross. To see the truth 
first and to act in accordance with it, has been for ages the signal 
for martyrdom, until martyrdom has so conquered the blind brute 
in humanity that he no longer gores — he only roars. We still crucify 
the seer among thieves, but only in the press and on the tongue — 
which is a great advance beyond the bloody assizes of old time, 
and toward the season of the golden year. But no man can estab- 
lish himself as seer and apostle of the truth by simply calling his 
peers, his superiors, or his inferiors, — humbugs, hirelings, thieves, 
robbers. Not with such breezes 

" Fly, happy, happy sails and bear the Press; 
Ply happy with the mission of the Cross; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. " 

Gail Hamilton. 



